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SURVEY  OF  CHURCH  UNION  NEGOTIATIONS 

A strong  determination  to  bring  to  an  end  the  existing  divisions  between 
certain  churches  is  causing  them  to  engage  in  official  conversations  or 
negotiations  with  one  another.  In  at  least  sixteen  countries  today  such 
discussions  are  proceeding.  Although  in  almost  every  instance  the  theological 
questions  or  social  conditions  have  a unique  character,  there  is  a common 
intention  of  making  visible  the  oneness  of  the  Church  which  all  confess. 

In  order  to  keep  faithful  to  its  constitutional  obligation  “to  provide 
information  concerning  actual  steps  taken  by  the  Churches  towards  reunion,” 
the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  publishes  the  present  survey.  The 
reader’s  attention  is  directed  to  the  indispensable  book  by  S.  C.  Neill,  Towards 
Church  Union  1937-1952 1 as  well  as  to  the  supplementary  survey  in  The 
Ecumenical  Review , April  1954.  Basic  descriptions  of  the  issues  at  stake 
in  each  negotiation  are  found  in  Neill’s  report,  from  which  appropriate  page 
references  are  given. 

The  following  information  has  been  gathered  from  official  documents, 
reliable  journals,  and  conversations  or  correspondence  with  responsible 
participants  in  the  negotiations. 

In  the  interests  of  accuracy  and  completeness,  the  Faith  and  Order  secretary 1  2 
invites  the  reader  to  send  him  complementary  or  corrective  information. 

A.  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  A VIEW  TO  ORGANIC  UNION 
CANADA 

The  United  Church  of  Canada 
The  Church  of  England  in  Canada 
(Neill,  pp.  76-79). 

Conversations  begun  in  1944  between  these  two  Churches,  on  the  lines 
of  a Scheme  for  a Mutually  Acceptable  Ministry,  led  some  six  years  later 
to  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  both  Churches  that  organic  union  should 
be  the  goal  of  their  endeavour.  By  1954  it  had  become  clear  that  the  lines 
hitherto  pursued  were  proving  unfruitful.  A meeting  of  the  Executive  portions 
of  the  two  Union  Committees  was  called  in  June  1954,  at  which  an  attempt 


1 FOC  Papers  No.  11.  Cf.  also  S.  C.  Neill  and  R.  Rouse,  editors,  A History  of  the 
Ecumenical  Movement  1517-1948,  pp.  496-505. 

2 Dr.  J.  R.  Nelson,  17  route  de  Malagnou,  Geneva. 
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to  work  out  a combination  of  Episcopacy  and  the  Conciliar  system  was 
thought  to  be  the  most  p x rorward.  The  conference  recommended 

that  the  two  Churches  m:  " espective  Committees  “to  devise  a 

plan  formulating  the  ideal  A Church,  which  may  be  submitted 

to  our  Churches  for  consideration  . d study  as  the  concrete  objective  to 
which  we  strive.”  The  Councils  of  both  Churches,  meeting  in  the  autumn 
of  1954,  adopted  this  report. 

The  United  Church  has  2,850,000  communicants,  the  Church  of  England 
about  2,000,000. 

CANADA 

Canadian  Synods  of  several  Lutheran  Churches 

Canadian  Lutherans  at  present  are  members  of  churches  with  headquarters 
in  the  United  States.  Thus  the  same  pattern  of  mergers  and  divisions  may 
be  expected  to  hold  true  in  Canada  as  in  the  U.S.A.  With  that  in  mind, 
a Canada  Committee  on  Polity  and  Organization  was  set  up  to  act  for  the 
Canadian  constituencies  of  the  four  bodies  discussing  merger  — bodies  whose 
membership  is  chiefly  in  Western.  Canada.  This  Committee  accordingly 
invited  the  Synod  of  Western  Canada  of  the  United  Lutheran  Church  to 
join  in  exploratory  discussions  looking  towards  one  Lutheran  Church  in 
Western  Canada. 

The  invitation  was  accepted,  but  the  Executive  Board  of  the  U.L.C.A. 
reminded  its  Western  Canada  Synod  that  it  was  committed  to  the  goal  of 
one  Lutheran  Church  for  Canada.  The  basis  of  the  talks  has  now  been 
broadened,  and  as  a result  of  conversations  on  March  29,  1955,  between 
six  Lutheran  bodies  in  Western  Canada,  the  U.L.C.  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia  Synods,  and  the  Ontario  District  of  the  Lutheran  Church-Missouri 
Synod  have  been  invited  to  join  “exploratory  conversations  regarding  the 
possibility  of  the  formation  of  a Canadian  Lutheran  Church.”  Discussions 
are  set  for  October  7th. 

CEYLON  (LANKA) 

Church  of  India , Pakistan , Burma  and  Ceylon 

Methodist  Church  in  Ceylon 

Baptist  Churches  in  Ceylon 

Presbyterian  Churches  in  Ceylon 

Jaffna  Diocese  of  Church  of  South  India 

(Neill,  pp.  49-52  ; Ecumenical  Review , pp.  300-303). 

The  Negotiating  Committee  met  at  Colombo  in  March  1955  to  make 
final  revisions  in  the  Scheme  of  Church  Union.  These  were  almost  entirely 
of  an  editorial  character  and  did  not  change  the  principles  or  intentions  of 
the  Scheme  in  any  way.  Still  basic  are  the  plans  for  maintaining  “the  historic 
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episcopate  in  a constitutional  form,”  effecting  the  unification  of  the  ministry 
at  the  time  of  union  by  an  act  of  mutual  commissioning  for  the  exercise  of 
a “wider  ministry,”  and  preserving  within  the  Church  both  believer’s  Baptism 
and  sponsored  Baptism  in  infancy.  Despite  some  expressed  apprehension 
over  the  lack  of  clarity  in  the  phrase  “wider  ministry”  and  the  meaning  of  the 
imposition  of  hands  in  this  proposed  rite  of  unification,  it  was  not  felt  that 
any  more  definite  interpretation  could  be  written. 

One  significant  change  was  made  on  p.  19  : the  words,  “A  Presbyter, 
that  is  Priest ...”  were  altered  to  read,  “A  Presbyter,  as  Priest  and  Prophet ...” 

The  third  revised  edition  of  the  Scheme  was  published  by  the  United 
Society  for  Christian  Literature,  Madras  and  Colombo,  in  July  1955  (price 
2 rupees).  In  addition  a new  precis  in  English,  Sinhalese  and  Tamil  is  to 
be  written  to  explain  the  Scheme  to  church  members.  It  is  expected  that  the 
process  of  voting  on  the  Scheme  by  participating  churches  will  not  be  completed 
sooner  than  1959-60. 

There  is  organized  opposition  to  union  on  the  part  of  small  numbers 
of  Anglicans  and  Baptists.  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  does  not  support 
certain  other  Presbyterian  Churches  in  their  participation. 

Sensing  the  need  to  preserve  the  personal  values  of  their  intimate  asso- 
ciation during  recent  years,  members  of  the  Negotiating  Committee  desire 
to  continue  meeting  annually  for  study  and  prayer.  Meanwhile  they  ask 
for  a new  Continuation  Committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  churches,  until 
the  voting  on  the  Scheme  is  accomplished. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 
Church  of  Scotland 
United  Original  Secession  Church. 

Reunion  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  being  sought  by  the  United 
Original  Secession  Church,  which  was  the  first  group  to  break  away  from  the 
Scottish  Church  222  years  ago.  The  Secession  Church  has  approved  the 
appointment  of  a committee  to  negotiate  for  reunion,  and  the  Church  of 
Scotland’s  General  Assembly,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  July,  received  a recom- 
mendation to  name  a special  negotiating  body. 

The  United  Original  Secession  Church  has  8 ministers,  and  some  1,800 
members  in  16  congregations,  three  of  which  are  in  Glasgow,  three  in  Ireland, 
and  the  others  scattered  throughout  Scotland.  It  was  founded  in  1733  when 
the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Erskine  led  the  break  from  the  Scottish  Church. 

INDIA 

Gossner  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
Ebenezer  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 

The  Gossner  Church  has  a baptized  membership  of  195,000  and  is  located 
largely  in  Bihar  State.  The  Ebenezer  Church,  with  a membership  of  32,000, 
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adjoins  the  area  of  the  Gossner  Church  in  West  Bengal  and  Assam.  The 
membership  of  both  churches  consists  almost  entirely  of  Adhavisi  or  un- 
assimilated hill  tribes,  non-Hindu  in  original  religion.  Merger  talks  began 
in  1954.  While  the  interest  on  both  sides  indicates  that  a merger  can  be 
hoped  for,  it  is  too  early  to  predict  at  what  date  it  may  be  consummated. 
The  Gossner  Church  has  been  autonomous  for  some  thirty  years  but  maintains 
connections  with  the  Gossner  Mission  Society  in  Germany.  The  Ebenezer 
Church  is  associated  with  the  Santal  Mission  of  the  Northern  Churches, 
whose  missionaries  come  from  Scandinavia  and  the  United  States. 

ITALY 

Chiesa  Evangelica  Metodista  (Methodists) 

Chiesa  Evangelica  Valdese  (Waldensians) 

Since  1953  official  conversations  have  been  taking  place  between  the 
Tavola  Valdese  (Executive  Commission  of  the  Waldensian  Church)  and  the 
Permanent  Committee  of  the  Methodist  Church  with  a view  to  union.  Reports 
of  three  study  commissions,  on  the  principles  underlying  the  project  of  union, 
on  legal  and  organizational  problems,  and  on  parochial  questions,  were 
examined  at  a meeting  in  June  1954.  A further  joint  meeting  in  January 
of  this  year  set  up  two  parallel  Commissions  to  continue  union  negotiations. 

The  annual  Synod  of  the  Waldensian  Church,  which  met  at  Torre  Pellice 
a month  ago,  showed  a keen  desire  for  union  with  the  Methodist  Church. 
It  passed  a resolution  declaring  itself  “unable  to  renounce  the  vocational 
and  ecumenical  values  contained  in  the  name  ‘Waldensian  Church’,”  but 
recognizing  the  special  gifts  and  calling  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  instructing 
its  Executive  Commission  to  pursue  its  efforts  to  find  a basis  of  union.  The 
Waldensian  Church  has  a full  membership  of  some  20,000,  while  the  Methodists 
have  about  one  fifth  of  that  number. 

JAPAN 

Japan  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
Missions  working  within  the  J.E.L.C.  : 

United  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
Finnish  Lutheran  Mission 
Augustana  Lutheran  Church 

Mission  groups  working  independently  : 

from  Norway  : Norwegian  Lutheran  Mission  ( Laymen's  Missionary  Society) 
Norwegian  Missionary  Society  (of  Church  of  Norway) 
Free  Lutheran  Mission  ( of  Lutheran  Free  Church  of  Norway) 
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from  U.S.A.  : Missouri  Synod 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
Suomi  Synod 
Lutheran  Brethren 
Wisconsin  Synod. 

The  Lutheran  Church  was  represented  in  Japan  until  pre-war  days  through 
the  mission  work  of  three  bodies.  The  Japan  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
which  has  7,000  baptized  members,  with  60  Japanese  and  50  missionary 
pastors,  is  the  result  of  U.L.C.A.-U.E.L.C.  mission  work.  The  Finnish 
Lutheran  Mission  later  joined  the  J.E.L.C.  After  the  war,  and  particularly 
since  the  closing  of  China  to  missionaries,  the  number  of  Lutheran  missions 
in  Japan  has  grown  to  13,  from  three  different  countries.  This  inevitably 
presents  a problem  for  Japanese  Lutherans,  and  as  an  attempt  to  solve  this 
problem  the  J.E.L.C.  initiated  proposals  which  led,  five  years  ago,  to  the 
formation  of  the  All  Lutheran  Free  Conference,  consisting  of  two  repre- 
sentatives of  each  group. 

At  its  meeting  of  October  1953,  a Committee  was  appointed  “to  prepare 
a doctrinal  basis  and  church  organization  plan,  with  the  view  of  bringing 
about  Lutheran  unity  in  Japan.”  A compromise  was  sought  between  the 
desire  of  the  J.E.L.C.,  U.L.C.A.  and  Augustana  Church  to  see  one  Lutheran 
Church  with  geographical  districts,  and  that  of  some  of  the  mission  bodies 
to  have  separate  synods  united  in  a federation,  in  order  to  retain  a measure 
of  control  for  the  missions. 

Organizational  recommendations  providing  for  considerable  autonomy 
for  the  districts,  and  a “Doctrinal  Witness”  intended  primarily  for  internal 
use,  are  before  the  missionary  conferences  for  discussion.  A union  between 
a national  Church  and  missions,  each  holding  a different  conception  of  the 
way  in  which  an  indigenous  Church  should  be  built  up,  poses  special  problems 
which  will  only  be  solved  as  indigenous  leadership  develops  within  the  various 
“mission  churches.”  Lutheran  mission  work  represents  one-fifth  of  the 
total  Protestant  missionary  strength  in  Japan. 

MEXICO 

Associated  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
Iglesia  Cristiana  (Discipulos) 

Junta  General  de  Iglesias  Congregacionales. 

These  three  churches  are  among  the  smallest  of  the  Protestant  groups  in 
Mexico,  but  they  all  play  an  active  part  in  interdenominational  movements. 
In  addition  to  their  minority  status  and  common  interests,  geographical 
proximity  — in  the  nation’s  “central  belt,”  the  most  difficult  field  for  Protestant 
enterprises  — has  drawn  them  closer  together. 
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After  a period  of  informal  conversations,  a “three-party  committee” 
was  appointed  in  1953  to  draw  up  a plan  for  further  study  and  consultation. 
In  January  1955  it  decided  to  call  a First  Congress  of  Evangelical  Churches 
(Associated  Reformed  Presbyterians,  Disciples  of  Christ  and  Congregation- 
alists),  to  meet  May  1-6  1956  at  Guadalajara.  Plans  for  the  study  programme 
of  the  Congress  were  drawn  up  at  a second  meeting  in  April  1955.  Besides 
official  delegates,  fraternal  delegates  from  other  denominations  will  be  invited. 

This  is  the  first  church  union  project  in  Mexico,  and  the  initiative  for  it 
came  from  the  churches  in  the  field,  not  from  their  parent  denominations 
in  the  U.S.A.  A united  church  would  total  about  7,500  members. 


NEW  ZEALAND 

Associated  Churches  of  Christ  in  New  Zealand 
Congregational  Union  of  New  Zealand 
Methodist  Church  of  New  Zealand 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Zealand 

(Neill,  p.  90  ; Ecumenical  Review , pp.  313-14). 

The  Joint  Standing  Committee  appointed  by  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist 
and  Congregational  Churches  in  May  1951  recommended  in  its  report  of 
1953  that  an  invitation  should  be  extended  to  other  New  Zealand  churches 
to  enter  the  union  negotiations.  This  recommendation  was  approved  by  the 
three  churches  concerned,  and  in  the  following  year  the  invitation  was  sent 
out.  The  Baptists,  Salvation  Army  and  Society  of  Friends  found  themselves 
unable  to  take  any  positive  step.  The  General  Synod  of  the  Anglican  Province 
set  up  a special  commission  to  examine  their  position  and  the  actions  of 
the  Joint  Standing  Committee,  and  to  report  to  the  next  General  Synod  in 
1958.  The  Associated  Churches  of  Christ  accepted  the  invitation,  and,  after 
reporting  a preliminary  meeting  with  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  to  their 
Annual  Conference,  desired  to  send  representatives  in  full  standing  to  the 
Joint  Standing  Committee.  It  is  now  therefore  composed  of  representatives 
of  four  denominations. 

The  annual  Assemblies  of  the  negotiating  churches  are  scheduled  to  be 
held  in  the  same  city  — Auckland  — in  1956,  in  order  that  they  may  share 
in  united  acts  of  Holy  Communion,  worship  and  witness.  A vote  by  church 
members  on  the  principle  of  union  will  take  place  some  time  thereafter.  If 
a high  proportion  of  members  are  in  favour,  a Basis  of  Union  can  be  com- 
pleted and  voted  upon. 

By  that  time  some  statement  of  its  attitude  may  be  expected  from  the 
Anglican  Church.  It  has  662,600  members,  while  the  Presbyterians  number 
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about  319,000,  the  Methodists  32,000,  the  Congregationalists  4,400  and  the 
Churches  of  Christ  11,300. 

NIGERIA 

The  Province  of  West  Africa  (Anglican)  (Dioceses  of  Lagos  and  the  Niger) 
The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Biafra 
The  Methodist  Church  ( Nigeria , East) 

The  Methodist  Church  ( Nigeria , West) 

(Neill,  pp.  58-61). 

A Scheme  for  Church  Union  in  Nigeria,  prepared  originally  for  East 
Nigeria  and  based  in  large  part  on  the  South  India  Scheme,  has  been  under 
discussion  since  1933.  Both  sections  of  the  Joint  Union  Committee,  in  East 
and  West  Nigeria,  held  meetings  last  autumn  and  early  this  year. 

Particularly  in  West  Nigeria,  interest  in  church  unity  needs  reviving, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a visit  in  November  and  December  of  this  year  from 
Bishop  Sumitra,  Moderator  of  the  Church  of  South  India,  will  achieve  this 
end,  and  will  bring  valuable  counsel  from  the  experience  of  a united  Church. 
The  existing  scheme  is  being  reconsidered  also  in  the  light  of  the  Ceylon 
Scheme. 

Other  churches  and  missions  in  the  area  are  showing  interest : the  Basel 
Mission  Church  has  been  invited  to  join  the  Committee  ; the  Lutheran 
Mission  Church  to  send  observers ; and  the  Qua  Iboe  Church,  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  and  the  Sudan  United  Mission  to  join  the  committee  or  send 
observers. 

U.S.A. 

The  Congregational  Christian  Churches 
The  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church 

(Neill,  pp.  61-64,  Ecumenical  Review , pp.  306-307). 

Union  between  these  two  Churches,  approved  by  the  General  Synod  of 
the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church  in  1947,  and  by  the  General  Council 
of  the  Congregational  Christian  Churches  in  1949,  was  delayed  by  difficult 
court  litigations  lasting  from  1949  until  1953.  All  legal  barriers  to  the  union 
having  been  removed,  the  Churches  were  free  to  resume  negotiations.  In 
October  1954  the  ranking  national  committees  of  the  two  bodies  met  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio  ; none  of  the  doubts  and  objections  voiced  at  that  meeting 
seemed  important  enough  to  justify  rejection  of  the  union  proposal,  but  it 
was  agreed  that  union  should  not  come  into  effect  until  1957  (June  25).  In 
the  meantime  a planning  committee  which  met  in  January  1955  has  drawn 
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up  joint  programmes  of  evangelism,  stewardship  and  life  enlistment,  and 
many  meetings  are  being  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  mutual  acquaintance. 

Inasmuch  as  a Constitution  of  the  United  Church  has  not  yet  been  drafted, 
but  only  a Basis  of  Union,  this  document  must  be  prepared  soon  after  the 
Union  in  1957.  A major  question  will  be  that  of  harmonizing  the  congrega- 
tional and  presbyteral  types  of  church  government.  Further,  a statement  of 
faith  is  to  be  prepared  by  a 16-member  joint  committee,  which  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  doctrinal  agreements  which  are 
desirable  in  the  United  Church. 

Even  while  the  movement  to  bring  this  union  to  its  consummation  is 
proceeding,  there  is  a small  minority  of  congregations  which  is  not  reconciled 
to  the  action  of  the  majority  and  is  seeking  to  prevent  the  union. 

The  membership  of  the  Congregational  Christian  Churches  was  given  in 
1953  as  1,283,754,  that  of  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church  as  761,335. 
The  new  church  is  to  be  called  the  United  Church  of  Christ. 


Negotiations  among  Lutheran  bodies. 

98  % of  the  six  and  a half  million  American  Lutherans  are  to  be  found 
within  one  of  three  groups,  either  conferences  working  closely  together  or 
organic  unions.  The  United  Lutheran  Church  of  America,  with  2,200,000 
members,  represents  a completely  indigenized  American  Lutheranism.  The 
Synodical  Conference,  in  which  pulpit  and  altar  fellowship  obtains  between 
the  Missouri  Synod  with  2,000,000  members  and  three  smaller  Synods,  is 
the  product  of  19th  century  immigrations  of  “pure  doctrine”  German  Lutherans. 
The  third  body,  the  American  Lutheran  Conference,  established  in  1930 
between  five  Churches  of  German  and  Scandinavian  origin,  has  led  to  an 
almost  completed  merger  between  four  of  its  five  members,  and  came  to  an 
end  in  December  1954. 

The  main  barriers  to  Lutheran  union  in  America  are,  firstly,  divergences 
in  doctrinal  emphasis  typified  on  the  one  hand  by  the  U.L.C.A.  and  Augustana 
Church,  which  consider  the  Lutheran  confessions  sufficient  as  basis  of  doc- 
trinal unity,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Missouri  Synod  which  demands  a much 
stricter  doctrinal  uniformity.  Second,  there  are  different  views  as  to  the 
desirable  organization  of  a united  Lutheran  Church.  The  congregational 
form  of  polity  has  been  characteristic  of  American  Lutheran  Churches,  but 
the  relation  of  the  individual  congregation  to  the  synod  and  of  the  regional 
to  the  national  organization  varies.  Thus  the  four-way  merger  is  regarded  as 
too  centralized  by  the  Augustana  Church,  which  is  now  making  a bid  for 
more  general  discussions  to  work  out  agreement  on  a pattern  of  a united 
Church,  perhaps  on  the  lines  of  the  mutual  recognition  of  all  Synods. 
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American  Lutheran  Church 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
Lutheran  Free  Church 
United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  • 

(Neill,  pp.  43-45,  Ecumenical  Review , pp.  307-308). 

In  1954  a plan  of  organization  for  a united  Church  was  before  the  conven- 
tions of  these  Churches.  Three  endorsed  unreservedly  the  proposed  form  of 
organization.  The  fourth,  the  Lutheran  Free  Church,  delayed  final  action ; 
its  annual  conference  in  June  1955  approved  the  plan,  subject  to  a referendum 
vote  to  be  reported  by  December  15th,  but  made  the  request  to  retain  control 
over  Augsburg  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  both  in  Minneapolis.  The 
other  groups  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  consider  this  request. 

In  the  meantime  the  Joint  Union  Committee,  meeting  March  29-30, 
has  approved  13  of  the  18  articles  of  the  constitution.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
remaining  merger  documents  will  be  drawn  up  and  approved  by  January 
1956,  so  that  they  may  be  distributed  for  study  before  consideration  by  their 
respective  conventions  next  year.  The  new  Church  will  number  almost  two 
million  members ; the  American  Lutheran  Church  has  825,000  members, 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  920,000,  the  Lutheran  Free  Church  66,000 
and  the  United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  54,000. 


American  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
United  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
(Ecumenical  Review,  p.  314). 

The  21,000  member  American  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  voted  at 
its  convention  in  August  on  whether  or  not  to  affiliate  with  the  United  Lutheran 
Church  as  one  of  its  synods.  Plans  for  this  merger  were  at  a more  advanced 
stage  than  those  of  any  other  Lutheran  unity  discussions,  and  the  union  was 
to  take  place  in  the  autumn  of  1956. 

However,  in  view  of  the  recent  open  invitation  from  the  U.L.C.A.  and 
the  Augustana  Church  to  all  American  Lutheran  bodies,  the  American  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  decided  to  take  part  in  those  discussions  rather 
than  to  go  ahead  with  a limited  merger. 


Augustana  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
United  Lutheran  Church  of  America 
( open  invitation  to  all  Lutheran  bodies ) . 

True  to  its  desire  that  union  discussions  be  thrown  open  to  other  America 
Lutheran  bodies  — the  ground  on  which  it  left  in  1952  the  merger  described 
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above  — the  Augustana  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  held  unofficial  confer- 
ences on  March  28  with  representatives  of  other  Lutheran  bodies  in  an 
attempt  to  ‘find  a new  common  ground’  for  discussions  of  Lutheran  unity 
‘on  a wider  level.’ 

Discussions  were  held  with  leaders  of  the  Lutheran  Church  — Missouri 
Synod,  centring  on  the  possibility  of  pulpit  and  altar  fellowship  ; with  the 
Joint  Union  Committee  of  the  four-way  merger  ; and  with  the  United  Lutheran 
Church.  This,  the  largest  Lutheran  body  in  the  country,  invited  the  Augustana 
Lutheran  Church  “to  begin  conversations  with  a view  to  merger  and  to  a 
joint  invitation  to  all  other  Lutheran  church  bodies.”  The  two  groups  have 
long  been  closely  allied  in  their  interests,  particularly  in  the  field  of  ecumenical 
relations.  Both  are  active  members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and 
National  Council  of  Churches. 

The  U.L.C.A.  does  not  hold  its  next  convention  until  1956.  The  conven- 
tion of  the  Augustana  Church,  meeting  in  June,  adopted  a four-fold  plan  for 
unity  which  included  the  following  four  points : to  join  with  the  U.L.C.A. 
in  an  invitation  to  all  other  Lutheran  bodies  to  participate  in  discussions 
looking  toward  organic  union ; to  enter  into  merger  conversations  with  the 
U.L.C.A.  and  any  other  Churches  which  accept  the  invitation ; to  keep  open 
the  channels  of  communication  with  any  Church  which  might  be  unable  to 
enter  the  negotiations  now  but  might  wish  to  join  later ; to  create  an  “all- 
Lutheran  commission  on  Lutheran  relationships”  to  work  out  pulpit  and 
altar  fellowship  among  all  Lutheran  bodies. 

The  last  point  in  particular  appears  to  hold  out  promise  of  the  development 
of  closer  Lutheran  fellowship  of  an  inclusive  kind.  The  four  Churches  plan- 
ning union  were  the  first  to  accept  Augustana’s  invitation  to  create  such  a 
commission. 

The  Methodist  Church 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

with  a view  to  intercommunion , and 
later  to  full  organic  union 

(Neill,  pp.  69-70,  Ecumenical  Review , pp.  308-309). 

The  Unity  Commissions  of  these  two  Churches  have  been  engaged  in 
conversations  since  1949.  At  the  most  recent  meeting,  which  took  place  on 
April  28,  1955,  the  Episcopalian  Commission  put  forward  for  discussion  a 
proposal  that  would  enable  the  Episcopal  Church  to  recognize  the  Methodist 
episcopate.  The  suggestion  was  that  three  or  more  bishops  of  Churches  in 
the  historic  episcopal  succession  take  part  in  the  laying  on  of  hands  at  the 
consecration  of  future  Methodist  bishops.  A counter  proposal  from  the 
Methodist  side  was  invited,  and  will  be  discussed  at  the  next  meeting. 
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On  April  29,  12  Episcopal  and  8 Methodist  bishops  met  for  informal 
discussion  of  this  proposal,  and  of  a statement  on  Faith  and  Order  (inter- 
preting the  Lambeth  Quadrilateral)  prepared  by  the  Episcopal  Commission 
in  1948  and  approved  by  Lambeth,  and  by  the  1949  General  Convention. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  US. A. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  US. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America 

(Neill  pp.  46-48,  Ecumenical  Review,  p.  309). 

The  Plan  of  Union  between  these  three  Churches  reached  its  final  stage 
in  1954,  when  the  three  General  Assemblies  approved  it  by  large  majorities, 
and  referred  it  to  their  respective  presbyteries  for  their  votes.  A two-thirds 
majority  was  required  by  the  U.S.A.  Church,  and  a simple  majority  of  votes 
by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Since  1914,  in  connection  with  a previous 
vote  on  union  with  the  U.P.  Church,  a %ths  majority  ot  votes  by  presbyteries 
has  been  required  by  the  U.S.  Church.  The  voting  results  in  1955  were  as 
follows  : 

U.S.A.  presbyteries  : 188  for  union,  1 against. 

U.P.  » : 58  returns  (963  persons  for  union,  535  against) 

U.S.  » : 43  against  union,  42  for,  1 tie. 

In  1953  the  U.S.A.  Church  totalled  2,492,504  members,  of  whom  about 
one  tenth  live  in  the  south,  where  they  are  outnumbered  3 to  1 by  the  U.S. 
(“southern”)  Church  with  a membership  of  756,866.  The  U.P.  Church  has 
228,718  members. 

Arguments  against  union  which  have  been  put  forward  in  both  the  smaller 
Churches  are  (a)  that  they  will  in  effect  be  dissolved  (provision  is  made  in 
the  Plan  of  Union  for  an  individual  U.S.  or  U.P.  congregation  to  decline  to 
enter  the  merger,  while  no  such  provision  is  made  for  a U.S.A.  Church  congre- 
gation) ; (b)  that  the  U.S.A.  Church  is  too  liberal  in  its  theological  and  social 
outlook.  However,  the  report  of  the  U.S.  Church’s  Council  on  Church  Rela- 
tions 1 presents  many  of  these  tensions  as  existing  within  the  U.S.  Church 
itself,  and  stresses  the  importance  of  an  inclusive  rather  than  exclusive  and 
sectarian  view  of  the  Church. 

An  analysis  of  the  voting  in  the  U.S.  Church  shows  that  on  the  whole 
the  ministers  are  in  favour  of  union,  and  that  it  has  been  mainly  among  the 
elders  and  other  sections  of  the  laity  that  opposition  has  found  its  support. 
Further,  in  the  words  of  the  U.S.  Union  Committee,  “the  strongest  votes 


1 “Unity  in  the  Church  with  Diversity,”  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
U.S.  Church,  June  1955. 
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for  union  were  registered  in  areas  where  one  or  both  of  two  conditions  pre- 
vailed— (1)  a proportionately  high  ratio  of  white  to  Negro  populations, 
and  (2)  a relatively  high  degree  of  overlapping,  or  proximity,  of  U.S.  Pres- 
byterian congregations  and  congregations  of  other  Presbyterian  communions  — 
notably  U.S. A.  Where  the  converse  of  these  conditions  prevailed,  the  votes 
were  generally  against  union.” 

The  Assembly  of  the  U.S.  church  which  met  June  2-6  in  Richmond,  Va., 
elected  a Moderator  known  to  favour  union ; there  was  a strong  vote  against 
racial  segregation,  a cause  which  had  unhappily  been  linked  by  some  with 
the  stand  against  merger ; and  the  Report  on  Inter-Church  Relations  was 
unanimously  approved.  This  dissolved  the  permanent  Committee  on  Cooper- 
ation and  Union,  and  set  up  a new  Permanent  Committee  on  Interchurch 
Relations  with  special  responsibility  for  relations  with  “Presbyterian  and 
other  evangelical  denominations.”  There  is  no  suggestion  that  the  Plan  of 
Union  be  re-submitted  to  the  presbyteries  at  the  present  time.  The  Committee 
is  to  carry  on  and  strengthen  avenues  of  cooperation  with  the  U.S. A.  and 
U.P.  Churches. 

Meanwhile  these  two  Churches,  at  their  General  Assemblies  in  June, 
agreed  to  go  forward  with  a two-way  plan  of  union.  No  date  has  been  pro- 
posed at  this  stage  for  the  consummation  of  the  merger,  since  they  do  not  wish 
thereby  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  U.S.  Church’s  re-entering  the  nego- 
tiations. However,  a plan  of  union  may  be  presented  to  the  two  General 
Assemblies  in  1956. 


Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  ( Race  Street ) 

Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 
(Arch  Street). 

Philadelphia  Quakers,  organized  in  William  Penn’s  time  (1682)  split  up 
in  1827.  The  separation  was  between  “evangelicals,”  who  emphasized  the 
authority  of  Scripture  as  a test  of  orthodoxy  and  stressed  the  importance  of 
unity  and  a uniform  discipline  ; and  the  “Inward  Light”  group,  who  were 
especially  concerned  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  conscience  and  belief  which 
they  considered  the  essence  of  the  Quaker  position.  On  March  28,  1955,  the 
two  Yearly  Meetings  with  their  17,300  members  joined  together  under  a 
common  book  of  Christian  Discipline,  and  with  the  name  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  of  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

The  Arch  Street  Yearly  Meeting  was  a member  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  and  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 
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B.  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  A VIEW  TO  CLOSER  FELLOWSHIP 
SHORT  OF  ORGANIC  UNION 


GREAT  BRITAIN  — INDIA 

Church  of  England  and  Church  of  South  India 
(Neill,  pp.  27-29). 

The  Church  of  South  India  has  now  been  in  existence  for  eight  years, 
during  which  time  it  has  known  a continuous  growing  together  of  “Catholic” 
and  “Protestant”  traditions.  It  has  enjoyed  from  the  outset  full  communion 
with  its  non-episcopal  parent  bodies,  but  for  the  Church  of  England  difficult 
problems  were  posed.  In  the  light  of  answers  given  by  the  C.S.I.  to  six  ques- 
tions addressed  to  it  by  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1948,  the  Convocations 
of  Canterbury  and  York  in  1950  were  able  to  declare  themselves  satisfied  as 
to  the  credal  orthodoxy  of  the  C.S.I.  A decision  was  however  postponed  for 
five  years  on  the  questions  of  recognition  of  bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons 
consecrated  and  ordained  by  the  C.S.I.  since  its  inauguration,  and  of  the 
granting  of  permission  to  episcopally  ordained  ministers  of  that  Church  to 
celebrate  Holy  Communion  in  English  churches. 

On  July  5th  of  this  year  the  Convocations  debated  a second  report  of 
their  Joint  Committees  \ and  adopted  its  resolutions  without  dissent.  Firstly, 
the  Church  of  England  acknowledges  the  bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons  conse- 
crated or  ordained  in  the  C.S.I.  at  or  after  the  inauguration  of  that  Church 
“as  true  bishops,  priests  and  deacons  in  the  Church  of  God.”  Secondly, 
it  extends  the  limited  intercommunion  already  existing  by  the  provisions 
that  all  communicant  members  of  the  C.S.I.  (not  simply  former  Anglicans) 
may  receive  Holy  Communion  in  the  Church  of  England  ; and  that  any 
bishop  or  episcopally  ordained  presbyter  of  the  C.S.I.  (not  only  former 
Anglican  clergy)  “may  be  free  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Communion  in  a church 
of  the  Church  of  England. . . subject  to  his  willingness,  while  in  England, 
to  celebrate  in  Anglican  churches  only.”  It  has  been  emphasized  that  this 
limitation  is  not  due  to  an  unfavourable  judgment  of  the  C.S.I. ’s  catholicity, 
but  simply  to  the  continued  division  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Free  Churches  in  England. 

Thus  the  Church  of  England  has  not  modified  its  position  in  regard  to 
the  requirement,  for  intercommunion,  of  an  episcopally  ordained  ministry ; 
nor  has  it  gone  so  far  as  to  accept  the  anomaly  of  the  present  position  on  its 
own  territory.  However,  it  has  recommended  that  episcopally  ordained 


1 Church  Information  Board,  Dean’s  Yard,  London,  S.W.  1,  1955,  price  2s. 
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clergy  of  the  C.S.I.,  when  in  England,  be  given  opportunities  to  celebrate 
their  own  Liturgy  in  parish  churches  — to  which  their  own  rules  governing 
admission  to  communion  would  apply.  And  it  recognizes  the  challenge 
which  the  continuance  of  this  anomaly  presents,  and  which  “can  be  overcome 
only  by  the  unifying  of  the  Church  of  Christ  everywhere.”  “The  Church  of 
South  India,”  says  the  report,  “promises  to  give  equal  weight  at  the  end  of 
thirty  years  (1977)  to  the  two  principles  of  a unified  ministry  and  of  full  com- 
munion with  the  parent  Churches,  as  its  contribution  to  the  removal  of  this 
anomaly.  Those  Churches  on  their  part  are  in  duty  bound  to  do  everything 
possible  during  this  period  to  reach  organic  unity  where  there  is  now  division.” 

The  fears  of  a serious  division  within  the  Church  of  England  have  proved 
unfounded,  as  has  the  perhaps  more  justified  fear  of  a deadlock  which  would 
have  isolated  the  Church  of  England  from  future  ecumenical  developments. 
The  existence  of  the  C.S.I.  has  indeed  done  a great  deal  to  reconcile  conflict- 
ing views  within  the  Church  of  England. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  — NORWAY,  DENMARK , ICELAND 
Church  of  England  and  Churches  of  Norway , Denmark  and  Iceland. 

Conversations  have  been  taking  place  since  1947  between  representatives 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  (Lutheran)  Churches  of  Norway,  Denmark 
and  Iceland.  In  these  negotiations  the  problem  of  apostolic  succession  has 
been  a special  difficulty,  as  these  three  northern  churches  do  not  have  it  and 
have  no  desire  to  introduce  it.  However,  no  obstacle  exists  from  their  side 
to  admitting  to  Holy  Communion  members  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  the  Anglican  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York,  in  May  and  October 
1954  respectively,  agreed  “that  baptized  and  communicant  members  of  the 
Churches  of  Norway,  Denmark  and  Iceland,  when  in  England  and  cut  off* 
from  the  ministrations  of  their  own  Churches  may  be  welcomed  to  receive 
the  Holy  Communion  in  the  Church  of  England.” 

GREAT  BRITAIN  — SWEDEN 
Church  of  England  and  Church  of  Sweden. 

As  long  ago  as  1920  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  Anglican  bishops  recom- 
mended the  admission  of  communicants  in  the  Church  of  Sweden  to  Holy 
Communion  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  since  that  date  Anglican  bishops 
have  frequently  taken  part  in  the  consecration  of  bishops  in  the  Church  of 
Sweden  and  vice  versa.  The  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York  have 
now  1 given  formal  approval  to  what  has  for  long  been  accepted  practice,  and 


1 In  October  1954  and  July  1955  respectively. 
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resolved  “that  members  of  the  Church  of  Sweden  qualified  to  receive  the 
Sacrament  in  their  own  Church  should  be  admitted  to  Holy  Communion  in 
ours.” 

Intercommunion  with  the  Church  of  Finland  was  sanctioned  by  Convoca- 
tions in  1935. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

Church  of  England  and  Church  of  Scotland 

(Neill,  pp.  84-86,  Ecumenical  Review , pp.  312-313). 

Proposals  for  closer  relations  between  the  established  Churches  in  England 
(Anglican)  and  in  Scotland  (Presbyterian),  made  as  a result  of  discussions 
1930-1934,  were  not  followed  up  until  1946,  when  conversations  were  reopened, 
with  the  participation  also  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  and  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland.  A certain  amount  of  doctrinal  agreement  has 
been  registered,  and  in  1952-53  the  Churches  concerned  approved  the  regu- 
lated interchange  of  preachers  and  the  admission  in  certain  circumstances  of 
communicants  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  communion  in  the  Church  of 
England.  The  latter  Church  has  not  as  yet  found  itself  able  to  allow  its  mem- 
bers to  communicate  in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

A new  Joint  Committee  of  the  four  Churches  met  for  the  first  time  January 
6-8,  1955  ; it  aims  to  prepare,  within  three  years,  a draft  outline  of  ways  by 
which  the  Churches  may  attain  “a  fuller  manifestation  of  catholicity.”  “The 
hope  was  expressed  that,  at  the  earliest  practicable  stage  in  the  process  of 
mutual  adaptation  and  growing  together,  appropriate  steps  would  be  taken 
to  secure  unrestricted  and  fully  authorised  intercommunion  between  the 
Churches  concerned.” 

Church  of  England  and  Methodist  Church 

(Neill,  pp.  81-84,  Ecumenical  Review,  p.  312). 

The  approach  made  by  the  Church  of  England  to  the  Free  Churches  has 
crystallized  in  a decision  to  enter  upon  specific  negotiations  with  the  Methodist 
Church.  In  answer  to  three  stipulations  made  by  the  Methodist  Church’s 
Faith  and  Order  Committee,  the  new  Church  of  England  report  on  Church 
Relations  in  England1  states  that  it  “would  regard  all  discussions  (between 
the  two  Churches)  as  taking  place  within  the  Body  of  Christ”  ; that  “for  the 
purpose  of  intercommunion  there  must  be  the  same  liberty  and  limitation  of 
interpretation  of  the  nature  of  episcopacy  and  priesthood  as  the  formularies 
and  practice  of  the  Church  of  England  allow”  ; and  that  it  does  not  believe 


1 Church  Information  Board,  Dean’s  Yard,  London,  S.W.  1,  price  4d. 
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the  continued  relations  of  intercommunion  of  the  Methodist  Church  with 
other  non-episcopal  Churches  raises  an  insuperable  barrier  to  fruitful  dis- 
cussions. (Intercommunion  on  the  basis  of  episcopacy  would  in  fact  involve 
the  same  questions  of  principle  for  the  Church  of  England  as  do  its  relations 
with  the  C.S.I.,  but  the  difficulties  of  a pastoral  order,  so  long  as  episcopal  and 
non-episcopal  Churches  exist  side  by  side,  would  be  greater.)  The  Archbishops 
were  asked  by  Convocations  (July  1955)  to  confer  with  a view  to  opening 
conversations  with  the  Methodist  Church,  which,  on  July  8th  at  its  annual 
Conference,  voted  to  accept  such  an  invitation  when  it  came. 

Suggestions  so  far  put  forward  as  possible  steps  towards  intercommunion 
(organic  union  is  not  being  considered)  are  the  establishment  of  a “parallel 
episcopate”  in  the  Methodist  Church  and  its  gradual  introduction  of  episcopal 
confirmation. 

There  are  at  present  no  negotiations  taking  place  among  the  Free  Churches 
themselves. 

SCOTLAND  — DENMARK,  FINLAND , NORWAY , SWEDEN 
Church  of  Scotland  and  Churches  of  Denmark , Finland , Norway  and  Sweden. 

An  exchange  of  letters  has  been  taking  place  since  1951  between  the  Con- 
vener of  the  Church  of  Scotland’s  Inter-Church  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Primates  of  a number  of  the  Scandinavian  State  Lutheran  Churches. 
As  a result,  it  has  now  been  established  that  no  obstacles  to  intercommunion 
exist  between  the  Churches  ot  Scotland  and  those  of  Denmark,  Finland, 
Norway  and  Sweden. 

U.S.A. 

American  Lutheran  Church 
Lutheran  Church  — Missouri  Synod 

(Neill,  pp.  91-92,  Ecumenical  Review , pp.  314-315). 

These  two  Lutheran  bodies,  which  have  in  common  their  19th  century 
German  origin,  and  acknowledgment  of  all  the  Lutheran  symbolical  books, 
agreed  in  1950  on  a “Common  Confession”  on  matters  of  faith.  They  then 
went  on  to  draw  up  a Part  II  of  the  “Common  Confession”  concerned  with 
Christian  life  and  practice,  and  this  was  adopted  by  the  American  Lutheran 
Church  at  its  convention  in  1954.  It  will  come  before  the  next  (triennial) 
convention  of  the  Missouri  Synod  in  1956. 

Other  members  of  the  Synodical  Conference  look  with  disfavour 
on  the  Missouri  Synod’s  negotiations  with  the  A.L.C.  and  on  several  agree- 
ments on  cooperation  with  the  National  Lutheran  Council ; a recommendation 
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was  before  the  325,000-member  Wisconsin  Synod,  meeting  August  10-17,  from 
its  union  committee  that  pulpit  and  altar  fellowship  with  the  Missouri  Synod 
be  terminated.  Action  was  postponed  until  a recessed  session  of  its  (normally 
biennial)  Synod  next  summer,  in  the  hope  that  the  Missouri  Synod  will  in 
the  meantime  take  steps  to  remove  the  causes  of  difference  between  the 
two  churches.  However,  it  is  not  thought  that  the  Missouri  Synod  will  join 
any  actual  merger  negotiations  in  the  foreseeable  future,  its  position  being 
that  unity  in  doctrine  and  practice  is  an  essential  pre-requisite.  This  condition 
would  almost  certainly  be  insisted  on  if,  as  seems  possible,  the  Missouri 
Synod  reacts  favourably  to  the  United  Lutheran  Church’s  invitation ; 
it  is  known  that  both  the  U.L.C.A.  and  the  Augustana  Church  consider  no 
further  doctrinal  definition  to  be  required  for  Lutheran  union  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  historic  confessions  of  their  Church. 

Some  discussions  between  the  Augustana  Church  and  the  Missouri  Synod 
have  also  taken  place,  centring  on  pulpit  and  altar  fellowship. 

American  Lutheran  Church 
United  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
pulpit  and  altar  fellowship. 

At  the  time  of  the  unity  discussions  in  Chicago  last  March  the  decision 
was  made  to  revive  conversations  between  these  Churches.  A statement 
known  as  the  Pittsburgh  agreement,  dealing  with  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, membership  in  societies  “injurious  to  the  Christian  faith,”  and  unionism, 
was  adopted  by  both  conventions  in  1940,  but  the  A.L.C.  did  not  follow 
it  up  by  offering  church  fellowship  to  the  U.L.C.A.  A joint  committee  has 
now  been  established  to  “clarify  or  define”  the  agreement.  The  A.L.C. , 
with  825,000  members,  is  one  of  the  two  larger  bodies  now  planning  a four- 
way merger. 

Several  other  negotiations  are  not  mentioned  in  the  above  list  for  the 
following  reasons  : some  have  shown  no  progress  since  last  year  ; others 
are  in  a rudimentary  stage  ; and  about  others  the  Faith  and  Order  secretary 
has  only  partial,  and  perhaps  unreliable,  information.  Most  of  these  will 
probably  be  treated  in  the  next  survey  to  appear  in  The  Ecumenical  Review. 

Australia 

Congregationalists,  Methodists,  Presbyterians 
(Neill,  pp.  71-75  ; Ecumenical  Review , pp.  311-312). 


Iran 

Episcopal  Church  (Anglican)  and  Evangelical  Church  (Presbyterian) 
(Neill,  pp.  55-56  ; Ecumenical  Review , p.  303). 
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Madagascar 

London  Missionary  Society,  Societe  des  Missions  Evangeliques  de 
Paris,  Friends  Foreign  Missionary  Association 
(Neill,  pp.  57-58  ; Ecumenical  Review,  p.  304). 

North  India  and  Pakistan 

Church  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and  Ceylon  ; Baptists  ; Methodists  ; 

United  Church  of  Northern  India 

(Neill,  pp.  52-55  ; Ecumenical  Review , pp.  304-305). 

A meeting  of  the  Negotiating  Committee  has  just  taken  place,  but  reports 
are  not  available  in  time  for  inclusion  in  this  survey. 

U.S.A. 

Conference  on  Church  Union  (“Greenwich  Plan”) 

(Neill,  pp.  66-69  ; Ecumenical  Review,  p.  310). 

Argentina 

Chiesa  Evangelica  Valdese,  Iglesia  Metodista  Conferencia  del  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  Disciples  of  Christ. 

Formosa 

Presbyterian  Synod  of  Northern  Formosa,  and  Presbyterian  Synod 
of  Southern  Formosa. 

Spain 

Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Lutherans  and  others  within  the  federation 
of  the  “Iglesia  Evangelica  Espanola.” 

J.  Robert  Nelson 


Reprinted  from  The  Ecumenical  Review  Vol.  VIII : No.  1,  October  1955. 
Printed  in  Switzerland. 
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FAITH  AND  ORDER  COMMISSION 
PAPERS  No.  11  c 

SURVEY  OF  CHURCH  UNION  NEGOTIATIONS 

This  is  the  third  supplement  to  Bishop  S.  C.  Neill’s  book  entitled  Towards 
Church  Union  1937-1952  which  was  prepared  for  the  Faith  and  Order  Com- 
mission to  acquaint  readers  with  current  developments  in  the  movement  of 
churches  towards  organic  union  or  other  forms  of  closer  relationship. 

Although  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  to 
urge  Churches  to  unite  according  to  any  prescribed  plans  or  schemes,  there 
is  a real  necessity  for  the  Commission  to  keep  examining  the  course  of  nego- 
tiations which  the  Churches  undertake  on  their  own  initiative.  In  these  nego- 
tiations are  discussed  with  passionate  earnestness  the  basic  questions  over 
which  churches  are  divided,  both  the  doctrinal  and  the  non-doctrinal.  There- 
fore, the  union  conversations  provide  the  data  which  members  of  the  various 
study  groups  of  the  Commission  can  examine  together.  From  time  to  time  the 
Commission  arranges  consultations  on  Church  Unions  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  persons  from  many  countries  who  have  been  participants  in  nego- 
tiations to  share  their  insights  and  common  problems.  Such  a consultation 
will  be  held  in  July  1957  at  Yale  University  in  America,  just  at  the  close  of  the 
regular  triennial  meeting  of  the  Commission. 

The  information  which  follows  has  been  culled  from  official  documents, 
church  journals,  and  correspondence  or  conversations  with  representatives  of 
the  various  negotiations.  Often  it  is  difficult  to  secure  adequate  documentation 
and  the  other  information  which  is  needed  for  the  accurate  interpretation  of 
all  issues  involved.  Readers  are  invited  to  send  corrective  or  complementary 
information  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretary,  Geneva. 

Finally,  there  is  now  in  the  Secretary’s  office  a rather  large  stock  of  printed 
documents  which  are  available  to  persons  interested.  It  includes  many  of  the 
actual  schemes  of  union  of  Churches  as  well  as  official  reports  concerning  them. 
A list  of  titles  is  appended  to  this  Survey. 

References  to  past  surveys  are  indicated  as  follows  : 

Neill  = Towards  Church  Union  1937-1952 , SCM  Press,  London,  1952. 

E.R.  1954  = Survey  in  Ecumenical  Review , April  1954. 

E.R.  1955  = Survey  in  Ecumenical  Review , October  1955. 

I.  UNIONS  OR  AGREEMENTS  FULLY  ACHIEVED  SINCE  1955 

India 

United  Church  of  North  India 

Moravian  Church  of  the  Brethren 
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In  1953  the  Moravian  Church  of  Ladakh,  comprising  three  rather  isolated 
congregations,  asked  to  join  the  fellowship  of  the  United  Church,  and  the  lat- 
ter’s General  Assembly  agreed  to  negotiate.  By  1955  it  had  been  ascertained 
that  no  doctrinal  or  constitutional  obstacles  could  prevent  a union.  The 
Moravians  agreed  to  accept  the  constitution  of  the  United  Church  after 
securing  permission  to  retain  for  themselves  the  office  of  Bishop,  to  which  they 
attached  no  doctrinal  interpretation.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Moravians  could 
continue  to  have  a permanent  moderator  of  their  church  council  with  the 
title  of  Bishop,  the  council  being  a part  of  the  Synod  of  the  Punjab.  With  the 
assent  of  the  Moravian  Mission  Board  in  England,  the  union  was  completed 
in  April  1956. 

Kenya 

African  Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Africa 
Church  of  Scotland  Overseas  Presbytery  of  Kenya 
The  new  Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Africa  came  into  being  on  Febru- 
ary 1 1 , 1956  at  Nairobi.  Negotiations  had  been  begun  in  1952  on  the  authority 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  significance  of  the  union  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  two  uniting  Churches  were  divided  only  by  race,  but  now  the  barrier 
between  white  and  negro  members  has  been  abolished. 

Netherlands 

Netherlands  Reformed  Church  (Nederlandse  Hervormde  Kerk) 

Lutheran  Church  (Evangelisch  Lutherse  Kerk  in  het  Koninkrijk  der  Neder- 
landen) 

Differences  between  these  two  churches  are  obviously  great.  The  Reformed 
Church  has  been  established  in  Holland  since  the  16th  Century  and  at  present 
numbers  about  3 million  members.  The  Lutheran  Church  was  organised  in 
1816  and  includes  about  70,000.  Despite  the  historic  division  between  Cal- 
vinists and  Lutherans  over  the  Holy  Communion,  there  has  been  a practice  of 
intercommunion  as  well  as  pulpit  exchange  between  these  two  churches  in 
Holland  for  a long  time.  In  1953  a joint  committee  sought  to  regularise  this 
practice  and  seek  agreement  on  theological  justification  for  it.  After  common 
study  the  committee  produced  a Consensus,  which  was  readily  accepted  by 
the  synods  of  both  churches  in  1956.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  provide  also 
for  intercelebration  by  ministers  of  the  two  churches.  The  Lutheran  Synod, 
which  accepted  it  unanimously,  initiated  necessary  changes  in  its  Church- 
order.  It  was  provided  that  the  exercise  of  this  privilege  should  not  be  consid- 
ered automatic,  but  rather  dependent  upon  the  discretion  of  authorities  of 
the  local  congregations.  It  was  stated  further  that  an  organic  merger  of  the 
Churches  is  not  envisaged  at  this  time.  Further  joint  studies  on  doctrine  will 
be  pursued  in  the  hope  that  other  areas  of  agreement  may  be  found. 
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Union  of  South  Africa 

Congregational  Churches  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  American 
Board,  and  the  Congregational  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Following  the  recent  discovery  of  gold  deposits  in  the  Orange  Free  State, 
large  communities  of  Europeans  and  Africans  sprang  up.  Members  of  Con- 
gregational churches,  derived  from  various  missions  and  hence  independent 
of  one  another,  moved  to  this  territory.  A union  of  Congregational  churches 
was  therefore  proposed,  the  strongest  opposition  being  the  peculiar  loyalties  of 
tribesmen  of  such  diverse  places  as  Basutoland,  Bechuanaland  and  Zululand. 
These  were  apparently  overcome  by  1956  and  the  United  Church  of  South 
Africa  has  been  formed  at  several  centres  on  the  Rand.  The  churches  of  the 
Paris  Mission  and  the  Swiss  Mission  are  also  considering  joining  this  union. 

II.  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  A VIEW  TO  ORGANIC  UNION 

Australia 

The  Congregational  Union 

The  Methodist  Church 

The  Presbyterian  Church 

These  churches  in  the  Northern  Territory  now  form  the  United  Church  in 
North  Australia. 

In  this  sparsely  populated  territory  of  500,000  square  miles  the  churches 
of  the  three  denominations  became  one  united  Church  in  1956.  The  union  was 
apparently  based  upon  the  complete  mutual  recognition  and  acceptance  of  the 
faith  and  practice  of  the  three  bodies,  hastened  by  practical  necessities,  and 
facilitated  by  a general  feeling  of  the  “ecumenical  spirit.”  There  are  at  present 
only  four  communities  in  which  the  United  Church  exists.  It  is  of  interest  that 
the  Book  of  Common  Order  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada  is  being  used  as 
a liturgical  guide.  A constitution  has  not  yet  been  drafted,  because  this  must 
await  the  decision  of  the  three  parent  churches  as  to  their  disposition  towards 
church  union  on  an  Australia- wide  basis. 

The  Congregational  Union 

The  Methodist  Church 

The  Presbyterian  Church 

(Neill,  pp.  71-73;  E.R.  1954,  pp.  311-312) 

Union  negotiations  here  have  a long  history.  Prior  to  1920  the  Methodists 
and  Congregationalists  had  voted  for  union  along  with  the  Presbyterians,  but 
the  third  body  eventually  voted  against  it.  During  the  next  thirty  years  a 
number  of  overtures  and  plans  were  made,  sometimes  including  the  Anglicans, 
sometimes  limited  to  Methodists  and  Congregationalists.  A renewal  of  the 
three-way  negotiation  took  place  in  1955  when  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly  voted  by  more  than  a two- thirds  majority  to  reopen  negotiations. 
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A joint  committee  of  the  churches  has  recently  finished  the  draft  of  a new  Basis 
of  Union,  which  must  be  studied  and  criticised  before  the  final  draft  can  be 
submitted  officially  to  the  churches. 

Canada 

Anglican  Church  of  Canada 

United  Church  of  Canada 

(Neill,  pp.  76-79  ; E.R.  1955,  pp.  76-77) 

The  representative  committees  of  the  two  churches  have  attempted  for 
more  than  a decade  to  agree  upon  a basis  of  union.  The  chief  obstacle  has 
been  to  find  a way  to  unify  the  ministries.  Even  though  in  1950  the  General 
Council  of  the  United  Church  affirmed  that  in  a united  church  “the  contin- 
uance of  the  episcopate  in  some  constitutional  form  should  be  effectively 
maintained,”  a viable  plan  has  not  been  discovered.  The  Anglican  committee 
has  continued  on  the  assumption  that  a combination  of  the  episcopacy  and 
the  conciliar  system  of  government  can  be  effected.  Despite  little  sign  of 
progress,  both  the  churches  in  1956  through  their  governing  councils  resolved 
to  continue  vigorously  the  efforts  to  find  an  acceptable  basis  of  union,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  explore  possibilities  of  union  with  other  churches. 

Ceylon  (Lanka) 

Church  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and  Ceylon  (Anglican) 

Methodist  Church 
Baptist  Churches 
Presbyterian  Churches 

Jaffna  Diocese  of  the  Church  of  South  India 

(Neill,  pp.  49-52  ; E.R.  1954,  pp.  300-303  ; E.R.  1955,  pp.  77-78) 

There  have  been  few  developments  towards  the  acceptance  of  this  famous 
Scheme  of  Union  (Third  revised  edition,  1955)  although  a considerable  amount 
of  thought  is  being  given  to  it.  The  major  questions  remain  those  of  the  uni- 
fication of  the  ministry  by  a rite  of  mutual  commissioning,  and  the  practice  of 
both  believer’s  baptism  and  sponsored  baptism  of  infants.  But  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  rules  concerning  marriage  and  divorce  have  also  aroused 
controversy.  The  Anglican  participants  will  seek  the  advice  of  the  Lambeth 
Conference  of  bishops,  1958.  The  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches  are  dis- 
cussing the  scheme  with  their  related  bodies  in  Great  Britain.  Since  voting 
cannot  take  place  for  perhaps  3 or  4 years,  the  intervening  time  is  being  used 
to  promote  full  and  frank  discussion  of  the  union  in  local  churches,  so  that 
the  members  of  the  churches  will  share  fully  in  the  ultimate  decision. 

Ghana  (Gold  Coast) 

Church  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa  (Anglican) 

Methodist  Church 
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Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Gold  Coast 

The  first  step  towards  negotiation  has  been  taken  officially  by  the  heads 
of  these  three  churches.  In  a letter  dated  May  25,  1956,  they  have  requested 
the  respective  synods  to  appoint  representatives  to  a committee,  which  is  to 
study  and  propose  the  ways  “towards  the  goal  of  full  Christian  Unity  in  the 
Gold  Coast.”  The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  approved  the  plan 
and  appointed  its  representatives. 

India  and  Pakistan 

Church  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and  Ceylon  (Anglican) 

Churches  associated  with  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  India  and 
Pakistan 

Methodist  Church  (British  and  Australasian  Conference) 

Methodist  Church  in  Southern  Asia 
United  Church  of  Northern  India 
(Neill,  pp.  52-55  ; E.R.  1954,  pp.  304-305) 

In  respect  to  its  influence  upon  church  union  discussions  generally,  the 
plan  of  union  in  North  India  is  at  present  the  most  important  of  all.  It  is  also 
the  most  complex.  Like  the  Ceylon  plan,  it  intends  to  unify  at  the  outset  the 
ministries  of  the  uniting  bodies.  This  means  that  a legitimate  way  must 
be  found  to  unify  the  Anglican  episcopal  ministries  with  the  non-episcopal. 
Unlike  Ceylon,  however,  it  must  unify  the  Anglican  episcopate  with  the 
episcopate  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Southern  Asia,  which  like  its  mother 
body  in  America  has  episcopal  government  without  making  any  claim  that 
its  bishops  share  in  the  historic  succession.  Thus  for  the  first  time  since  1784 
the  successors  of  the  man  whom  John  Wesley  consecrated  as  “superintendent” 
or  bishop  for  America,  Thomas  Coke,  are  seeking  union  with  the  successors 
of  the  Anglican  bishops  who  refused  to  consecrate  him.  Since  the  non-episcopal 
Methodists  of  British  origin  are  also  party  to  the  negotiation,  and  since  the 
Methodists  in  England  are  in  conversation  now  with  the  Church  of  England, 
the  North  India  settlement  assumes  great  significance. 

Like  Ceylon,  moreover,  the  North  India  plan  includes  the  Baptist  churches  ; 
so  the  question  of  believer’s  baptism  as  distinct  from  infant  baptism  must  be 
settled.  (Note  : Baptists  were  not  included  in  the  Church  of  South  India.) 

The  membership  of  the  negotiating  churches  includes  about  one  million 
persons,  more  than  half  being  in  the  Methodist  Church  in  Southern  Asia. 
The  question  of  disproportionate  size  is  therefore  important. 

Another  factor  which  is  given  prominence  by  some  critics  of  the  plan  is 
that  of  the  political  context  of  the  union  movement.  Far  more  than  was  true 
ten  years  ago,  when  the  Church  of  South  India  was  formed,  the  spirit  of 
Indian  nationalism  can  play  a part  in  the  efforts  to  achieve  both  church  unity 
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and  full  autonomy.  Yet  the  importance  of  this  motivation  can  easily  be 
exaggerated. 

The  meeting  of  the  Negotiating  Committee  in  August  1955  had  a mixed 
effect.  It  showed  clearly  how  defiant  of  easy  solution  are  the  problems  of 
ministry  and  baptism  ; also  it  showed  how  vigorously  the  participants  intend 
to  continue  the  negotiations  until  the  goal  of  union  is  realised.  Present  at  the 
meeting  as  interested  observers  were  representatives  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  as  well  as  of  the  Baptist  Churches  of  Assam  and  Manipur.  For  the 
first  time  in  3 1 years  of  negotiating  it  was  agreed  that  the  name  of  the  proposed 
Church  should  be  “The  Church  of  North  India  and  Pakistan.” 

A large  number  of  amendments  were  adopted  for  the  Plan  of  Union  as 
revised  in  1953.  These  will  appear  in  the  third  edition  of  the  Plan,  due  for 
publication  in  April  1957  (Available  from  Christian  Literature  Society,  P.O. 
Box  501,  Park  Town,  Madras  3,  or  from  the  Faith  and  Order  office,  WCC, 
Geneva).  These  amendments  affect  chiefly  the  sections  on  baptism,  the 
diaconate,  initial  unification  of  ministry,  and  diocesan  organisation. 

The  plan  provides  for  the  practice  of  baptising  both  infants  and  professing 
believers,  but  no  minister  will  be  obliged  to  baptise  infants  if  he  has  scruples 
with  regard  to  the  performance  of  the  rite.  Children  who  have  been  baptised 
will  be  admitted  to  communicant  membership  only  when  they  “shall  show 
evidence  of  having  had  a real  personal  experience  of  faith  and  repentance, 
and  shall  be  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith  and  the  duties  and  privileges 
of  church  membership.”  Admission  to  communicant  status  shall  then  be 
“through  confirmation  or  some  such  service,  conducted  by  a bishop  or  pres- 
byter.” In  the  case  of  those  who  practise  believers’  baptism,  their  children 
shall  be  brought  to  a service  of  Infant  Dedication  ; and  when  mature  enough 
to  make  sincere  profession  of  faith,  candidates  “shall  be  baptised  with  water 
by  immersion,  or  affusion,  or  sprinkling. . .”  This  dual  procedure  has  caused 
much  theological  discussion  on  the  nature  of  baptism  and  church  membership. 
Some  Baptists  are  prepared  to  accept  the  present  plan  ; others  desire  provision 
to  be  made  for  baptising  as  a believer  any  person  baptised  as  an  infant 
whose  conscience  has  led  him  to  desire  it  (so  the  Church  Union  sub-committee 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  the  United  Kingdom)  ; others  presumably 
could  not  accept  as  church  members  persons  baptised  as  infants.  Certain 
Anglicans  would  require  a clarification  on  the  practice  of  confirmation. 

Amendments  concerning  unification  of  the  ministry  were  prompted  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  note  of  January  1955.  These 
concern  the  order  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  at  the  time  of  unification  as  well 
as  the  formulas  of  words  then  to  be  employed.  The  amended  order  of  steps 
is  as  follows  : (1)  service  of  inauguration  of  union,  (2)  bringing  together  the 
Anglican  and  Methodist  episcopates,  (3)  representative  act  of  unification  of  the 
ministry,  (4)  declaration  and  confirmation  of  the  appointment  of  existing 
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bishops  and  consecration  of  new  bishops,  and  (5)  services  of  unification  in 
each  diocese.  Before  amendment,  the  Plan  had  (2)  and  (3)  in  reverse  order. 
No  specific  amendment  was  made  with  respect  to  the  formulas  used,  but  the 
question  was  referred  to  a sub-committee  for  further  consideration.  Difficulty 
attaches  to  the  meaning  of  the  laying  on  of  hands,  the  assertion  that  the  act 
is  not  a “re- ordination,”  and  the  prayer  for  “wider”  and  “fuller”  exercise  of 
the  ministry.  For  many  Anglicans,  of  course,  this  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
matter,  for  they  believe  that  the  union  would  involve  the  forfeit  or  distortion 
of  the  Church’s  essential  ministry.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  opponents  of 
the  plan  have,  from  the  opposite  side,  decried  it  as  a capitulation  to  “sacerdo- 
talism.” 

The  suggested  services  for  the  inauguration  of  union,  the  unification  of 
ministry  and  episcopacy,  and  the  consecration  of  new  bishops  were  published 
in  brochure  form  in  April  1955. 

Contrary  to  earlier  expectations,  the  Methodist  Church  in  Southern  Asia 
did  not  ask  the  Methodist  General  Conference  in  1956  for  enabling  legislation 
to  effect  the  union,  since  it  was  considered  premature.  However,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Church  of  Northern  India  gave  its  general  approval 
to  the  plan  in  1956.  As  in  the  case  of  Ceylon,  the  Anglicans  wish  to  submit 
the  plan  to  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1958  and  subsequently  to  their  diocesan 
councils.  Meanwhile  the  Negotiating  Committee  will  meet  again  in  April  1957. 

In  order  to  promote  the  widest  and  best  informed  discussion  of  union, 
the  Committee  has  published  since  February  1956  a quarterly  journal  named 
Church  Union  News  and  Views  which  includes  articles  of  pertinence  and  interest. 

Indonesia 

Church  of  Central  Java  (Reformed) 

Church  of  East  Java  (Reformed) 

Muria  Christian  Church  in  North  Central  Java  (Mennonite) 

The  remarkable  vigour  and  size  of  the  Indonesian  churches  are  not  suffi- 
ciently well  known  by  Christians  generally,  nor  is  their  positive  movement 
towards  church  union.  The  churches  derive  mainly  from  Dutch  and  German 
missionary  work,  and  today  have  a combined  Protestant  membership  of  nearly 
2,500,000.  They  have  a high  degree  of  autonomy.  They  have  not  retained 
confessional  names  such  as  Reformed  and  Lutheran,  but  are  rather  known 
by  geographical  and  national  names.  In  1953  the  Indonesian  Council  of 
Churches  was  formed  of  30  member  churches.  Its  specified  goal  is  to  achieve 
a United  Church  of  Indonesia. 

The  first  church  union  took  place  in  1949  between  the  churches  of  (Salatiga) 
North  and  of  (Djokja)  South  Central  Java,  forming  the  Church  of  Central 
Java. 

Since  1953  there  have  been  negotiations  between  three  churches  of  Java, 
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all  of  which  have  cultural  and  linguistic  similarities.  The  Church  of  West  Java 
is  not  included  because  of  strong  dissimilarities.  It  is  quite  remarkable  that 
the  body  which  has  initiated  these  negotiations  was  started  by  missionaries 
of  the  Christian  Reformed  Church  of  the  Netherlands  (Gereformeerde  Kerk), 
which  elsewhere  has  taken  no  part  at  all  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  This 
church  of  30,000  members  is  said  to  have  more  members  who  are  converts 
from  Islam  than  any  Church  in  the  world. 

Jamaica 

Congregational  Union 
Disciples  of  Christ 
Methodist  Church 
Moravian  Church 
Presbyterian  Church 

Negotiations  towards  church  union  in  Jamaica  took  a fresh  step  forward 
in  1953  when  the  Synods  of  the  Jamaica  District  of  the  Methodist  Church,  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  Moravian  Church,  and  the  Assembly  of  the  Con- 
gregational Union  gave  approval  to  inaugurate  talks  leading  to  organic  union, 
agreeing  that  such  union  was  desirable.  Soon  afterwards  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  added  their  representatives  to  the  Church  Union  Commission.  At  its 
first  meeting  in  May  1953  the  Commission  decided  to  proceed  along  two  lines  : 

(1)  To  demonstrate  the  ability  of  the  several  Churches  to  cooperate  in 
many  ways. 

(2)  To  draft  a basis  of  union  for  eventual  presentation  to  the  respective 
synods. 

In  considering  a way  towards  union,  the  Commission  agreed  to  be  guided 
by  the  schemes  of  Ceylon  and  North  India.  The  problem  of  unification  of 
ministries  presents  little  difficulty,  but  there  is  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  to  the  specified  rejection  of  the  possibility  of  re-baptising 
persons  who  had  been  baptised  as  infants. 

Meanwhile  the  Commission  has  been  responsible  for  the  establishment  of 
certain  union  congregations.  The  property  of  such  congregations  is  held  by 
one  denomination  in  trust  for  the  Commission,  looking  towards  the  ultimate 
consummation  of  the  union  of  the  denominations  as  a whole. 

New  Zealand 

Associated  Churches  of  Christ 
Congregational  Union 
Methodist  Church 
Presbyterian  Church 

(Neill,  p.  90;  E.R.  1954,  pp.  313-314;  E.R.  1955,  pp.  81-82.) 

The  possibility  of  church  union  has  been  pursued  for  almost  30  years.  An 
initiative  involving  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  Congregational  Churches 
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was  taken  during  1930-1933.  Despite  considerable  support,  it  was  then 
considered  to  be  premature.  The  movement  was  renewed  in  1939,  however, 
and  by  1942  a Basis  of  Union  had  been  drawn  up.  This  included  rather  brief 
articles  on  the  following  : (1)  Statement  of  Faith,  based  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  with  the  Nicene,  Apostles’  and  Athanasian  Creeds  as  normative, 
along  with  the  Westminster  Confession,  Savoy  Declaration,  and  John  Wesley’s 
44  Standard  Sermons  and  his  Notes  on  the  New  Testament.  (2)  Polity  involving 
the  organisation  of  the  Church  by  parish  or  congregation,  parish  council, 
session,  presbytery  headed  by  a moderator  elected  annually,  and  a general 
conference.  (3)  Ministry  and  lay  preachers.  (4)  Support  of  parishes.  (5)  Gen- 
eral rules.  In  1948  the  Churches  voted  on  this  basis.  Although  a majority 
in  each  Church  favoured  the  plan,  the  opposing  minority  was  in  each  case 
too  large  to  permit  adoption  of  it.  In  1951  a Joint  Standing  Committee  was 
established  which  still  carries  responsibility  for  negotiations,  and  in  1953  it 
outlined  8 steps  towards  union.  These  steps,  which  were  approved  by  the 
three  Churches,  include  the  holding  of  common  assemblies  and  acts  of  Holy 
Communion,  worship  and  witness  ; promotion  of  widespread  study  in  the 
churches,  for  which  the  booklet  Shall  We  Unite  ? (1956)  has  been  prepared  ; 
voting  in  1957  or  1958  on  the  principle  of  union  ; framing  of  a new  Basis  of 
Union  ; voting  on  the  Basis  by  the  churches  ; and,  if  a large  majority  favours 
it,  the  consummation  of  the  union. 

The  Associated  Churches  of  Christ  have  recently  joined  the  negotiations. 
It  will  be  determined  by  the  Church  of  the  Province  of  New  Zealand  (Anglican) 
at  its  General  Synod  meeting  in  1958  whether  the  report  of  its  commission  on 
union,  whatever  the  report  may  propose,  will  be  accepted. 

United  States  of  America 

Congregational-Christian  Churches 

Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church 

(Neill,  pp.  61-64 ; E.R.  1954,  pp.  306-307  ; E.R.  1955,  pp.  82-83) 

The  fifteen  years  of  persistent  but  difficult  negotiations,  including  the 
temporary  set-back  by  a decision  of  the  civil  court,  will  bear  fruit  at  last 
when  these  two  bodies  become  the  United  Church  of  Christ  at  the  meeting 
of  the  new  General  Synod  June  25-27,  1957  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  General 
Council  of  the  Congregational-Christian  Churches  approved  the  Basis  of 
Union  in  June  1956  by  a vote  of  1314  to  101.  The  General  Synod  of  the 
E.  & R.  Church  voted  unanimously  in  September  to  approve  the  Basis. 

Following  the  act  of  union,  the  General  Synod  shall  be  charged  with  the 
task  of  defining  more  precisely  “the  free  and  voluntary  relationships  which 
the  churches,  associations  and  conferences  shall  sustain  with  the  General 
Synod  and  with  each  other.”  This  means  that  the  present  structure  of  the 
two  uniting  bodies  will  be  maintained  until  such  time  as  the  Constitution  of 
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the  United  Church  has  been  approved.  A joint  committee  of  theologians  is 
also  at  work  on  a basic  statement  of  doctrinal  agreement.  It  is  clear  that  the 
uniting  Churches  have  thus  accepted  the  principle  of  growing  together  in 
unity,  rather  than  delaying  union  until  complete  agreement  has  been  attained. 

The  significance  of  this  union  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  merger 
of  major  dimension  between  churches  of  different  denominational  families 
in  America.  The  Congregationalists  have  their  distinct  polity  and  stem  from 
English  and  colonial  Congregationalism  of  the  17th  century.  The  E.  & R. 
Church  is  mainly  of  German  origin,  being  a product  of  the  Lutheran  and  the 
Reformed  traditions,  with  presbyterian  polity.  Current  membership  includes 
1,340,000  persons  in  5,561  Congregational  churches,  and  785,000  persons  in 
2,732  E.  & R.  churches. 

American  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 

Augustana  Lutheran  Church 

Finnish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  America  (Suomi  Synod) 

United  Lutheran  Church  in  America 

(Neill,  p.  46;  E.R.  1954,  p.  314;  E.R.  1955,  p.  83-85) 

In  1955  the  Augustana  Lutheran  Church  and  the  United  Lutheran  Church 
in  America  issued  a joint  invitation  to  “all  the  Lutherans  of  America  to  enter 
into  organic  union.”  Of  the  14  other  Lutheran  bodies  in  America,  two  accepted 
this  invitation : the  American  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  and  the  Suomi 
Synod.  Three  others  are  engaged  in  a definite  step  towards  union,  and  a fourth 
is  still  associated  with  them.  Of  the  remaining  bodies,  the  Lutheran  Church- 
Missouri  Synod  is  the  largest. 

Representatives  of  the  four  churches  met  in  Chicago  in  December  1956 
to  form  the  Joint  Commission  on  Lutheran  Unity.  This  group  appointed  two 
committees,  one  to  deal  with  a doctrinal  basis  and  the  living  traditions,  the 
other  to  consider  the  pattern  of  church  organisation.  As  to  the  former,  the 
four  churches  already  recognise  sufficient  doctrinal  unity  for  union.  The 
latter  committee  will  consider  the  types  of  polity  which  emphasise  either  the 
congregation,  the  region  or  synod,  or  the  Church  as  a whole. 

The  United  Lutheran  Church  at  present  counts  2,270,000  members,  the 
Augustana  536,000,  the  American  Evangelical  20,000.  These  three  are  all 
members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  in  addition  are  the  only 
Lutheran  Churches  in  the  National  Council  of  Churches  in  the  U.S.A.  The 
Suomi  Synod,  with  35,000  members,  is  a member  of  neither  council. 

American  Lutheran  Church 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 

United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 

(Neill,  pp.  43-45  ; E.R.  1954,  pp.  307-308  ; E.R.  1955,  p.  84) 
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What  was  reported  last  as  a four-way  merger  now  involves  only  three 
churches.  In  a referendum  among  its  congregations  at  the  end  of  1955,  the 
Lutheran  Free  Church  found  that  only  64  % were  in  favour  of  union,  whereas 
a 75  % vote  was  required.  Some  considered  this  vote  an  encouraging  sign  of 
the  growing  desire  for  union,  which  until  now  has  not  been  strong.  A formal 
resolution  of  the  Joint  Union  Committee  of  the  three  churches  expressed  the 
strong  desire  that  the  Lutheran  Free  Church  will  return  to  negotiations  soon. 
This  resolution  will  be  acted  upon  by  the  Lutheran  Free  Church  at  its  1957 
convention. 

Meanwhile  during  1956  the  governing  bodies  of  the  three  churches  voted 
affirmatively  for  the  union,  thus  making  the  merger  almost  certain  to  take 
place  in  1960.  The  interim  is  needed  for  revisions  of  the  existing  articles  con- 
cerning administrative  and  organisational  matters,  as  set  forth  in  the  proposed 
constitution,  published  in  1956. 

The  last  obstacle  to  approval  of  the  merger  by  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  was  the  question  of  membership  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as 
a condition  of  union  with  the  other  two.  This  church  soundly  rejected 
such  membership  in  1948.  But  in  June  1956  its  General  Convention  took  the 
astonishing  step  of  voting  1434  to  685  in  favour  of  membership.  This  Church 
of  nearly  one  million  members  maintains  a strong,  conservative  doctrinal 
position. 

The  name  proposed  for  the  new  Church  is  “American  Lutheran  Church.” 
Both  the  UELC  and  the  ELC  expressed  dissatisfaction  and  each  recommended 
its  own  name  as  being  more  appropriate. 

This  merger  involves  Lutheran  bodies  of  German,  Danish  and  Norwegian 
national  background.  The  Finnish,  or  Suomi  Synod  in  June  1956  also  voted 
to  explore  possibilities  of  merger  with  these  three,  but  at  the  same  time  accepted 
the  joint  invitation  of  the  United  Lutheran  Church  in  America  and  the  Augus- 
tana  Lutheran  Church  to  consider  union.  In  December  the  Suomi  Synod 
committed  itself  to  the  latter  negotiation. 

Methodist  Church 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

(Neill,  pp.  69-70 ; E.R.  1954,  p.  308  ; E.R.  1955,  pp.  85-86) 

The  Methodist  Commission  on  Church  Union  and  the  Commission  on 
Approaches  to  Unity  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  have  been  meeting 
once  or  more  each  year.  In  1955  an  additional  meeting  of  several  bishops  of 
each  church  was  held.  In  September  1955  the  latter  commission  reported  to 
the  Church’s  General  Convention  that  it  had  proposed  to  the  Methodists 
a plan  whereby  the  Methodist  bishops  may  be  brought  into  the  historic 
episcopal  succession.  Three  or  more  bishops  of  the  historic  succession  should 
take  part  in  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  the  consecrating  of  future  Methodist 
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bishops.  In  1956  a Methodist  counter-proposal  was  issued,  calling  for  an 
act  of  unification  of  ministries  of  the  two  churches  by  mutual  commissioning. 
These  proposals  have  not  been  fully  considered  as  yet,  so  negotiations  will 
continue.  They  have  to  do  only  with  the  basic  problem  of  disagreement  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  ministry,  although  it  is  recognised  that  other  impor- 
tant obstacles  remain. 

This  mutual  approach  is  of  particular  interest,  not  only  because  Methodism 
originated  within  the  Church  of  England,  but  because  both  churches  have 
ministries  which  outwardly  are  so  similar  in  form,  i.e.,  bishops,  priests  or 
elders,  and  deacons.  The  Methodists  do  not  claim  their  bishops  to  be  a separate 
order  nor  successors  to  the  historic  episcopal  succession.  A practical  factor  is 
the  difference  in  proportion  between  bishops  and  other  ministers  in  the  two 
churches,  the  Episcopalians  having  one  bishop  to  every  72  priests,  the  Meth- 
odists one  bishop  to  about  600  ordained  ministers. 

Although  organic  union  is  seen  as  the  goal  of  these  negotiations,  it  is 
thought  by  many  that  intercommunion  agreements  should  be  a proximate  goal. 
The  position  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was  made  clear  in  the  1949 
report  of  its  Commission,  which  reaffirms  the  necessity  of  the  famous  Lambeth 
Quadrilateral : Holy  Scriptures,  Apostles’  and  Nicene  Creeds,  Baptism  and 
Holy  Communion,  and  the  historic  ministry  of  bishops,  priests  and  deacons. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

United  Presbyterian  Church 

(Neill,  pp.  46-48  ; E.R.  1954,  p.  309  ; E.R.  1955,  pp.  86-87) 

A proposed  union  of  three  churches,  namely  these  two  in  addition  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.  (the  “southern”  Presbyterians),  was 
defeated  in  1954  by  the  latter  body’s  adverse  voting.  Thereafter  it  was  decided 
by  the  inter-church  relations  groups  of  the  three  Churches  that  a union  of  the 
two  other  Churches  should  be  sought.  In  1955  the  General  Assemblies  of 
the  Presbyterian  U.S.A.  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Churches  authorised  the 
drafting  of  a new  Plan  of  Union,  modelled  upon  the  previous  plan.  The  Pres- 
byterian U.S.A.  assembly  in  1956  voted  unanimously,  and  the  United  Pres- 
byterian assembly  voted  by  a 3 to  1 majority  to  approve  the  new  plan  and 
submit  it  to  presbyteries  for  their  approval.  It  is  expected  that  the  tabulations 
of  voting  by  presbyteries  will  be  reported  to  both  assemblies  in  May  and 
June  1957.  If  the  plan  is  approved,  the  act  of  union  will  take  place  on  May  28, 
1958,  in  Pittsburgh,  when  the  two  assemblies  will  be  merged.  Before  that  date 
there  must  be  much  work  for  the  effective  unification  of  the  organisations  and 
agencies  of  the  two  bodies,  as  well  as  the  more  difficult  merging  of  many 
synods  and  presbyteries. 

The  name  of  the  new  Church  will  be  “The  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  U.S.A.”  Some  importance  attaches  to  the  choice  of  this  name,  since 
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representatives  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  indicated  that  it  would  reas- 
sure some  of  their  hesitant  members.  These  are  just  apprehensive  over  the  fact 
that  the  other  church  has  a membership  ten  times  as  great  as  their  own,  which 
in  some  instances  could  threaten  absorption  rather  than  union. 

The  plan  purposes  “to  preserve  the  common  heritage  of  our  Reformed 
faith  and  the  current  constitutional  principles  of  the  two  churches,”  which 
are  substantially  the  same.  Congregations  of  the  two  churches  are  at  present 
located  in  32  of  the  48  states.  If  the  union  should  take  place,  the  United  Church 
would  have  a communicant  membership  of  more  than  3 million  persons  and 
be  the  fifth  largest  in  America. 


Congregational-Christian  Churches 
Disciples  of  Christ 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church 
Methodist  Church 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 
Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S. 

International  Council  of  Community  Churches 
(Neill,  pp.  66-69  ; E.R.  1954,  p.  310) 

Since  1954  there  has  been  no  distinct  movement  towards  the  adoption  of 
this  comprehensive  plan  of  the  Conference  on  Church  Union  (“the  Greenwich 
Plan”)  by  the  churches  participating  in  the  conversation.  During  this  period 
the  churches  have  been  requested  to  carry  on  thorough  study  of  the  plan.  A 
committee  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  prepared  a short  commentary  in  1956, 
giving  general  but  unofficial  approval,  and  calling  for  revisions  which  would 
secure  the  place  of  women  in  the  United  Church  and  clarify  the  status  of 
ministers  in  non-pastoral  work. 

It  is  clear  that  the  energies  of  the  Congregationalists  and  the  Evangelical 
and  Reformed  have  meanwhile  been  directed  towards  their  own  bilateral 
union.  And  the  appropriate  commission  of  the  Methodist  Church  has  devoted 
more  of  its  time  to  consideration  of  relations  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  The  Disciples  of  Christ  have  recently  resolved,  moreover,  to  explore 
possibilities  of  union  with  the  church  soon  to  be  formed  of  the  Congregational- 
Christian  Churches  and  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed. 

An  interesting  and  perhaps  significant  sidelight  of  this  plan  is  the  fact  that 
the  organised  student  movements  of  several  of  the  above  churches  are  at 
present  considering  for  approval  a plan  of  merger  of  all  of  their  work  in  the 
universities.  Such  a merger  would  affect  more  than  600,000  students  who  are 
related  to  these  movements. 
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III.  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  A VIEW  TO  CLOSER  FELLOWSHIP  SHORT 
OF  ORGANIC  UNION 


Argentina 

Chiesa  Evangelica  Valdese  (Waldensian) 

Iglesia  Metodista  Conferencia  del  Rio  de  la  Plata  (Methodist) 

Disciples  of  Christ 

These  churches  have  enjoyed  close  cooperation  for  some  years,  notably 
in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  Buenos  Aires  and  in  evangelistic  and 
social  work.  Recently  there  have  been  spontaneous  overtures  to  conversations 
leading  to  church  union.  But  before  these  could  proceed  very  far,  the  failure 
of  the  Waldensians  and  Methodists  in  Italy  to  agree  on  union  dashed  their 
hopes.  The  cooperative  relationships  continue  without  interruption,  however. 

Australia 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
(Neill,  pp.  42-43) 

A virtual  accord  on  doctrinal  issues  was  attained  in  1953,  but  certain  prac- 
tical matters  have  prevented  the  fruition  of  the  movement  towards  pulpit  and 
altar  fellowship.  The  point  of  contention  now  is  that  of  membership  in  the 
Lutheran  World  Federation.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  which  is 
affiliated  with  the  Missouri  Synod,  has  remained  apart  from  the  LWF,  and 
is  critical  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church’s  membership  in  it.  In  1956  both 
bodies  were  still  considering  the  question. 

Germany 

The  United  Protestant  Church  of  the  Palatinate 
Member  Churches  of  the  International  Congregational  Council 
Since  1821  the  United  Protestant  Church  of  the  Palatinate  has  been  a 
union  of  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  elements.  It  has  not  felt  itself  bound  exclu- 
sively by  either  of  the  two  confessions.  As  an  independent  territorial  church 
( Landeskirche ) it  is  a member  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  ( EKiD ) . 
It  is  presbyterian  in  government  and  is  committed  only  to  the  Holy  Scripture 
as  its  doctrinal  standard.  Its  statistical  membership  is  550,000,  although  the 
figure  for  active  members  is  admittedly  smaller. 

Contact  with  Anglo-Saxon  church  representatives  since  1945  has  led  the 
leaders  of  the  Palatinate  Church  to  realise  that  they  already  have  close  affinities 
of  doctrine  and  conviction  with  Congregationalists.  Participation  of  their 
representatives  in  meetings  of  the  International  Congregational  Council  led,  in 
1956,  to  the  preparation  of  a common  declaration  of  their  “unrestricted  com- 
munion of  pulpit  and  Lord’s  Table”  with  the  member  churches  of  the  Council. 
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Most  of  these  churches  are  in  Great  Britain,  North  America,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  ; the  Mission  Covenant  Church  in  Sweden  is  also  a member. 

A service  of  Holy  Communion  to  mark  the  beginning  of  this  relationship 
will  be  held  at  Speyer  in  April  1957  with  about  20  British  Congregationalists 
taking  part.  In  the  future  a study  will  be  carried  on  by  representatives  of  the 
churches  concerned,  in  order  to  work  out  the  theological  implications  and 
practical  consequences  of  this  agreement. 

Great  Britain 

Church  of  England 
Methodist  Church 

(Neill,  pp.  81-84;  E.R.  1954,  p.  312;  E.R.  1955,  pp.  90-91) 

Decisions  were  made  by  the  governing  bodies  of  both  churches  in  the 
summer  of  1955  to  begin  official  conversations  with  a view  towards  intercom- 
munion on  the  basis  of  mutual  acceptance  of  ministries.  Although  the  range 
of  subject  matter  being  discussed  includes  questions  on  the  nature  of  the 
Church,  the  sacraments,  and  history,  the  central  problem  is  that  of  whether 
or  not,  and  under  what  circumstances,  the  Methodists  could  accept  episcopacy 
and  episcopal  ordination.  As  to  the  function  of  episcopacy,  it  is  perhaps 
important  to  note  that  the  Methodist  Conference  in  1955  agreed  for  the  first 
time  to  have  “separated  chairmen”  of  their  various  districts,  i.e.,  ministers 
giving  full  time  to  supervising  district  circuits  of  congregations.  Both  churches 
are  implicated  in  the  church  union  negotiations  proceeding  in  Ceylon  and 
North  India,  wherein  theological  problems  arise  similar  to  those  considered 
in  England. 

Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales 
Presbyterian  Church  of  England 
(Neill,  pp.  79-81  ; E.R.  1954,  p.  313) 

Conversations  have  continued  since  1943,  but  in  a rather  desultory  way 
during  recent  years.  Since  1950  the  two  bodies  have  been  joined  together 
in  a covenant  for  closer  cooperation.  In  1956  both  the  Congregational  Union 
and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  approved  a statement 
on  the  mutual  eligibility  of  ministers  to  serve  in  churches  of  either  denomina- 
tion. Any  minister  passing  from  a church  of  one  denomination  to  a church 
of  the  other  would  be  subject  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  one  in  which 
he  is  at  the  time  serving. 

Church  of  England 
Church  of  Scotland 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland 
Presbyterian  Church  of  England 

(Neill,  pp.  84-86;  E.R.  1954,  pp.  312-313  ; E.R.  1955,  p.  90) 
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These  “conversations”  are  directed  towards  such  agreement  as  may  permit 
intercommunion  and  eventually  a form  of  union.  Meetings  of  delegates  have 
been  held  with  regularity,  but  their  proceedings  are  kept  very  confidential. 
Public  statements  have  referred  to  the  significant  agreements  which  have  been 
registered  with  regard  to  faith,  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  churches.  And  it 
is  known  that  much  attention  is  being  directed  to  the  question  of  the  ministry, 
since  the  ancient  tension  between  episcopacy  and  presbyterianism  has  been 
neither  relaxed  nor  dissolved  in  a new  synthesis.  Public  discussion  in  the 
churches  has  revealed  a strong  desire  on  the  part  of  many  churchmen  for 
the  disclosure  of  the  substance  of  these  conversations.  This  is  expected  early 
in  1957,  when  a report  to  the  churches  will  be  issued  by  the  negotiating 
committees. 

India 

Church  of  South  India 

Federation  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches  in  India 

Members  of  the  Church  of  South  India  recognise  that  they  are  not  the 
Church  of  South  India.  But  their  intention  is  that  eventually,  by  further 
actual  unions  — not  absorptions  — this  name  shall  be  more  justifiable.  At  its 
first  synod  in  1947,  the  church  extended  invitations  to  other  Churches  to 
discuss  possible  unions.  The  Federation  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches 
and  the  Baptist  churches  of  the  American  and  Canadian  Missions  responded. 
Theological  Commissions  of  the  three  bodies  were  appointed  and  began 
meeting  in  1948  to  seek  possible  agreements  on  various  doctrinal  questions. 
By  1950  the  Baptists  withdrew  from  the  discussions.  Further  meetings  of  the 
commissions  of  the  CSI  and  the  FELC  continued  to  meet  regularly  until  1956. 
Agreed  statements  were  eventually  issued  on  the  following  subjects  : (1)  Rela- 
tion of  doctrinal  and  confessional  statements  to  the  being  of  the  Church  ; 
(2)  Law  and  Gospel ; (3)  Election  ; (4)  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Representatives 
of  the  Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod  took  part  in  the  conversations  but 
did  not  join  in  the  agreements. 

At  the  meeting  in  1955  the  joint  commission  agreed  to  recommend  to 
their  respective  churches  the  establishment  of  pulpit  and  altar  fellowship,  on 
the  basis  of  existing  mutual  recognition  with  regard  to  faith  and  preaching  in 
obedience  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  use  of  sacraments,  membership  require- 
ments, ordination.  The  Synod  of  the  C.S.I.  accepted  this  proposal  in  1956, 
declaring  itself  ready  to  negotiate  church  union.  The  FELC  submitted  the 
proposals  to  its  ten  member  bodies  for  study.  The  Arcot  Lutheran  Church, 
however,  decided  to  approach  the  CSI  to  establish  pulpit  and  altar  fellowship. 
Recently  plans  have  been  discussed  for  the  writing  of  a common  catechism 
for  the  CSI  and  FELC. 
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The  1956  meeting  of  the  joint  commission  dealt  with  the  question  of  the 
nature  of  the  Church,  its  unity  and  continuity.  No  agreement  was  reached. 
Indeed  the  declared  refusal  of  the  CSI  commission  to  consider  giving  up  the 
historic  episcopate  in  the  interests  of  a possible  union  seemed  a great  and 
perhaps  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  Lutherans.  Another  element  detracting 
from  the  chances  of  a union  of  the  two  bodies  is  the  stated  desire  of  leaders 
of  the  FELC  to  bring  about  an  organic  union  of  their  own  member  churches 
to  succeed  their  present  federation.  But  the  conversations  will  resume,  after 
an  extended  interval  of  time  when  local  and  regional  church  groups  can  study 
the  issues  in  their  own  languages. 

Italy 

Chiesa  Evangelica  Metodista  (Methodist) 

Chiesa  Evangelica  Yaldese  (Waldensian) 

(E.R.  1955,  p.  79) 

What  appeared  to  be  a promising  movement  towards  union  of  these  two 
bodies  has  been  arrested  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  Waldensians  to  forfeit 
the  ancient  and  respected  name  of  their  church.  It  cannot  be  said  that  nego- 
tiations have  therefore  come  to  an  end.  Meanwhile  areas  of  cooperative 
activity  are  being  developed  between  the  two  churches.  And  the  Waldensian 
Synod  in  1956  resolved  to  promote  the  union  of  all  the  Italian  evangelical 
churches,  rather  than  just  the  two. 

Mexico 

Las  Iglesias  Cristianas  (Discipulos) 

La  Iglesia  Presbiteriana  Asociada  Reformada 
Las  Iglesias  Congregacionales 
(E.R.  1955,  pp.  80-81) 

The  unity  movement  involving  these  churches  is  directed  chiefly  towards 
cooperative  effort,  so  it  is  not  a clear-cut  negotiation  for  union.  But  the 
possibility  of  moving  towards  union  is  by  no  means  excluded.  The  First 
Congress  of  Protestant  Churches  met  in  Guadalajara  May  1-6  1956  and 
created  a continuing  Protestant  Coordinating  Committee.  In  addition  to 
promoting  cooperative  work  among  the  three  churches,  this  committee  shall 
“study  points  of  doctrine  only  on  the  request  of  one  denomination  and  the 
approval  of  the  other  two.” 

IV.  CONTINUING  NEGOTIATIONS  ON  WHICH  NO  INFORMATION 
CONCERNING  CONCRETE  PROGRESS  HAS  BEEN  RECEIVED 

Canada 

Synods  of  several  Lutheran  Churches 
(E.R.  1955,  p.  77) 
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Formosa  (Taiwan) 

Presbyterian  Synods  of  North  and  South  Formosa 

Great  Britain  — India 

Church  of  England  and  Church  of  South  India 
(Neill,  pp.  27-29  ; E.R.  1955,  pp.  88-89) 

India 

Gossner  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
Ebenezer  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
(E.R.  1955,  pp.  78-79) 

Iran 

Episcopal  Church  (Anglican)  and  Evangelical  Church  (Presbyterian) 
(Neill,  pp.  55-56  ; E.R.  1954,  p.  303) 

Japan 

Various  Lutheran  Churches  and  Missions 
(E.R.  1955,  pp.  79-80) 

Madagascar 

London  Missionary  Society,  Societe  des  Missions  Evangeliques  de  Paris, 
and  Friends’  Foreign  Missionary  Association 
(Neill,  pp.  57-58) ; E.R.  1954,  p.  304) 

Nigeria 

Province  of  West  Africa  (Anglican  dioceses  of  Lagos  and  Niger) 
Methodist  Church  (East  Nigeria) 

Methodist  Church  (West  Nigeria) 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Biafra 
(Neill,  pp.  58-61  ; E.R.  1955,  p.  82) 

Spain 

Lutherans,  Methodists,  Presbyterians  and  others  within  the  federation  of 
the  “Iglesia  Evangelica  Espanola” 

United  States  of  America 

American  Lutheran  Church  and  Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod 
(Neill,  pp.  91-92;  E.R.  1954,  pp.  314-315;  E.R.  1955,  pp.  91-92) 

DOCUMENTS  ON  CHURCH  UNION  NEGOTIATIONS 

The  following  printed  documents  may  be  ordered  from  the  Commission 
on  Faith  and  Order,  WCC,  17  route  de  Malagnou,  Geneva.  Payment  may 
be  made  by  International  Reply  Coupons  in  amounts  equivalent  to  prices  in 
Swiss  francs. 
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Ceylon 

Scheme  of  Church  Union , 3rd  revised  edition.  Sw.  Fr.  2. — 

South  India 

Constitution  of  the  CSI.  Sw.  Fr.  2. — 

The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Life  in  Christ , Papers  of  CSI-Lutheran  Conversa- 
tions, 1953.  Sw.  Fr.  1.75 

Unity  in  Faith  and  Life , the  same,  1954.  Sw.  Fr.  1.50 
Relations  Between  CSI  and  Anglican  Communion , 1950.  Sw.  Fr.  — .50 
Report  adopted  by  Convocation  of  Church  of  England  on  CSI,  1955.  Sw. 
Fr.  1.50 

Replies  to  criticisms  on  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York , 1955.  Sw. 
Fr.  —.40 

Presidential  Address  to  Canterbury  Convocation , 1955.  Sw.  Fr.  — .40 
Twenty  Questions  on  CSI  by  Bishop  Sumitra,  1955.  Sw.  Fr.  — .80 

North  India 

Round  Table  Conference , 1948.  Sw.  Fr.  — .40 
Amendments  to  Plan  of  Church  Union , 1955.  Sw.  Fr.  — .40 
Suggested  Services  at  Proposed  Inauguration , 1955.  Sw.  Fr.  — .80 

Nigeria 

Proposed  Scheme  of  Union , reprinted  1955.  Sw.  Fr.  1 .50 

United  Kingdom 

Church  Relations  in  England , 1950.  Sw.  Fr.  1.50 

Baptist  Response  to  Church  Relations  in  England,  1953.  Sw.  Fr.  —.40 
Churches  of  Christ  Response  to  same,  1954.  Sw.  Fr.  — .40 
Relations  between  Church  of  England  and  Church  of  Scotland , 1951.  Sw. 
Fr.  1.50 

Joint  Report  of  Congregational  Union  and  Presbyterian  Church,  1948. 
Sw.  Fr.  — .40 

United  States  of  America 

Basis  of  Union  of  Congregational-Christian  and  Evangelical  and  Reformed 
Churches.  Sw.  Fr.  — .40 

Plan  of  Union  of  Presbyterian  U.S.A.,  United  Presbyterian,  and  Presby- 
terian US  Churches,  1953.  Sw.  Fr.  — .40 
Report  of  Joint  Union  Committee  of  American  Lutheran,  Evangelical 
Luth.,  Luth.  Free,  and  United  Evangelical  Luth.  Churches,  1954. 
Sw.  Fr.  5.35 

Plan  for  United  Church  (“Greenwich  Scheme”),  1955.  Sw.  Fr.  — .40 

J.  Robert  Nelson. 
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